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Society. It includes both the Palaeographical Society and the New Palaeo- 
graphical Society publications, for which the English editors published 
separate indexes (1901 and 1914). The arrangement of the English indexes 
is as follows: I. Chronological; II. Authors and Subjects; III. Country of 
Origin; IV. Character of Handwriting; V. Ornamentation; VI. Scribes and 
Artists; VII. Materials Other than Plain Vellum; VIII. Present Owners; 
IX. Former Owners. Of these the Princeton index omits III, V, VI, VII, 
and IX. It retains the others, though in a different order; it adds one: 
Order of Publication. In the vast majority of cases the student of palaeog- 
raphy will therefore find what he wants in the new index — and in a more 
compact and comprehensive form. 

A single line is devoted to each facsimile and contains the following 
information: (1) author, title of work, with citation of chapter and line 
photographed, where feasible; (2) library where the document is preserved; 
(3) place of publication, i.e., series and plate; (4) language and style of 
writing; (5) date. This order is invariable in all the indexes. The slight 
inconvenience caused by the fact that the alphabetical order is determined 
by the initial word of the item in one list only is more than overbalanced 
by the gain in accuracy and uniformity. 

The libraries are arranged in general according to the town or city, but 
the British Museum is listed under B; the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
under London; and Westminster Abbey, under W. 

A few corrections should be made. The Oxyrhynchus Livy, listed under 
Egyptian Exploration Fund (Pap. 658), now belongs to the British Museum 
(Pap. 1532); the British Museum Pap. 729 is now dated 672? instead of 
c. 577; Laurentianus 32, 16 is now dated 1280 instead of 1281. In the list 
of abbreviations read Pluteus for Plutus. 

Chables H. Beeson 

University op Chicago 



Roman Cursive Writing. By Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen. 
Princeton University Press, 1915. Pp. viii+268. 
This book, which is an enlargement of a Princeton doctoral dissertation, 
is an important contribution to Latin palaeography. The writer has studied 
practically all the extant material known up to the year 1910 in original, 
photograph, or facsimile. The new Egyptian material, dating from the first 
to the fifth century, has at last made it possible to reconstruct the process 
of the development of the Roman cursive by closing the gap long existing 
between the wax tablets and the Ravenna papyri. The results will not be 
final, for new discoveries will alter the picture here and there; but in the 
main we can now follow the evolution of the script from the beginning of 
our era to the middle of the seventh century, which the author has set as 
the limit of his investigation. 
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The initial chapter contains a historical sketch of the study of palaeog- 
raphy, a discussion of the names of the various scripts and the theories as 
to their origin, with full citations of the literature. 

The second chapter (pp. 21-31) deals with the epigraphical material. 
Here the alphabets are treated collectively. 

The third chapter (pp. 32-224), dealing with the papyri and ostraka, 
forms the bulk of the book. The documents (about 150) are arranged 
generally in chronological order, though of course the date is often only 
approximate or tentative. Under each papyrus the author gives, where pos- 
sible, a description of the document, its provenance, the contents, and a 
bibliography. The abbreviations and ligatures are listed and the alphabet 
is described. This description is supplemented by 18 plates containing 
41 alphabets interspersed through the chapter. 

Chapter iv (pp. 225-241) contains an excellent summary of the history 
of the cursive alphabet. 

There are three appendixes. The first gives a list (incomplete) of Greek 
papyri that contain Latin subscriptions. The second contains the bibliog- 
raphy (also incomplete). The third gives a list of abbreviations found in 
Latin papyri that can be dated. This is an extract from the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, XLV (1913). 

Four plates A-D give tables of alphabets of the epigraphical material, 
and six more contain alphabets of various papyri. Reference is constantly 
made to the plates in the body of the book. 

In the bibliography one misses Kopp's great work, Palaeographia critica, 

and the publications of the New Palaeographical Society; Wattenbach's 

Scriftwesen should be cited in the third edition and Amdt-Tangl in the 

fourth — the fourth edition is referred to in a footnote on p. 17. A few 

items consist of an author's name alone, without the name of the work, the 

date or place of publication. 

Charles H. Beeson 
University op Chicago 



T. Lucretius Carus. Of the Nature of Things. A metrical transla- 
tion. By William Ellery Leonard. London [1917]. 

Almost any translation of a classical author may be praised or blamed 
according to the critic's desire; for a translation of a literary masterpiece is 
an impossibility. Thus in the opening words of this version of Lucretius — 

Mother of Rome, delight of Gods and men 

Dear Venus that beneath the gliding stars 

Makest to teem the many-voyaged main 

And fruitful lands — 

a Latinist might question the italicized words, for if they were translated 
back into the Latin it is improbable that the retranslator would hit on the 



